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This year we have had a good season of group field visits with some very interesting findings. We 
visited a fabulous flush just below Shepherd’s Rock on the Stiperstones (see the photo on the front 
cover) and found some wonderful stands of Pedicularis palustris (Marsh Lousewort) which had not 
been recorded here since 1988 (probably then by Chris Walker). The owners of a smallholding on the 
edge of the Long Mynd were delighted by the discovery of Botrychium lunaria (Moonwort) by the 
group on their land. The owners manage the county wildlife site as a private nature reserve with advice 
from the Shropshire Wildlife Trust. We also visited Catherton Common see later in this edition for a 
report. 


The records made are always a valuable edition to the recording of Shropshire botany but no prior 
expertise is necessary and we welcome new faces at the field visits. The meetings are an enjoyable and 
informative way to experience new areas of Shropshire that you may not have visited before so do join 
us. If you have any suggestions for sites to visit, please contact the committee. 


Working towards even coverage of the county for the next Flora, the records have also been boosted 
by John Clayfield covering five little-visited tetrads in remote areas. These areas are not usually 
regarded as very interesting but he made 108 records of axiophytes including Chrysanthemum segetum 
(Corn Marigold) in several places. 


Remember to send in all your plant records to the county recorder, Sarah Whild (66 North Street, 
Shrewsbury, SY1 2JL s.j.whild@bham.ac.uk). So far this year we have received 15,900 records and 
there are doubtless many to come. We look forward to meeting many of you again at these 
forthcoming meetings: 


Forthcoming meetings 


e Winter Meeting: 2.00pm, Saturday 6" December 2008, Preston Montford Field Centre, Montford 
Bridge, SY4 1DX, with the following talk: “Myths About How Trees Grow” by Dr Peter A. 
Thomas, Senior Lecturer in Botanical and Environmental Science, School of Life Sciences, Keele 
University. 


e AGM: 2.00pm, Sunday 29" March 2009, at Preston Montford Field Centre. We will be in our 
usual room, the Darwin lab. We’ll do the all important elections and then enjoy a talk to kick off 
the season. 


Shropshire Botanical Society Committee Members 2008 
Dan Wrench Chairperson 

Mags Cousins Treasurer 

Fiona Gomersall Secretary 

Mark Duffell committee member 

Maurice Hoare committee member 

John Handley committee member 

Alex Lockton website and database manager 

Vacant: newsletter editor — any offers? 


New Records 





Sarah Whild & Alex Lockton 


e Tan Diack found a patch of Sphagnum 
magellanicum Brid., Magellanic Bog-moss, at 
Clarepool Moss (SJ4334, conf. N.G. Hodgetts, 
BIRM) in a hollow south of the main pool on 8° 
August 2008. This is only the fourth site in the 
county for one of the most important species of 
lowland raised mires. It has long been known at 
Whixall Moss, where it was first recorded by 
William Hamilton in 1905, and at Wem Moss, 
where it was found by Francis Rose and David 
Bellamy in 1959. It was also recorded at Whattall 
Moss in 1962 by Charles Sinker but is unlikely to 
have survived there, as the site has been drained 
and afforested. Its appearance at Clarepool Moss 
is something of a triumph for nature 
conservation, as a considerable sum was spent by 
Natural England clearing the site of trees two 
years ago. 


e Anthony Pigott found a plant of Dryopteris 
affinis morphotype paleaceo-lobata (Lowe) 
Fraser-Jenkins, Greater Western Scaly Male 
Fern in woodland on the north side of the Old 
River Bed, Shrewsbury (SJ4915) on 14" 
September 2008. This is the first definite record 
for the county of a fern that is probably not 
particularly rare. 


e Jane Ing collected a fumitory on Llynclys 
Hill (SJ2723) on 4" May (presumably this year, 
2008) which turned out to be Fumaria vaillantii 
Lois., Few-flowered Fumitory (conf. T.C.G. 
Rich, BIRM), a nationally scarce plant that is 
normally only found on chalk and limestone in 
the South-east of England. This is a first for 
Shropshire, and well outside its normal range. 


e =Polygonum rurivagum Jordan ex Boreau, 
Cornfield Knot-grass, is a Nationally Scarce 
plant of arable fields in the south-east of England. 
Dan Wrench found it in a field near Edgerley 
(SJ346181, det. S.J. Whild, conf. A.O. Chater, 
BIRM) on 5" August 2008. This is a first county 
record. 


e Steve and Elise O’Donnell spotted a single 
shrub of Sorbus torminalis L. Crantz, Wild 
Service-tree, in a hedgerow at Newhouse Lane, 
Albrighton (SO811036) on 30" September 2007. 
This adds a new 10km square to the national 
map. 
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Fumaria vaillantii in Britain. 


e Edward Rutter’s notebooks, dating from the 
1950s, contain many detailed records of 
interesting plants. One of these was of Vicia 
lathyroides L., Spring Vetch, in a site at Hatton 
Grange (SJ7603) in 1960, where it was found by 
a member of the Staffordshire Naturalists, and 
was subsequently seen by Hildred Bigwood and 
Rutter. 





Vicia lathyroides in Shropshire. Black dots 
are for post Flora (1985+) records. 


The record was accurate enough that it was 
possible to re-find the plant, even thought it has 
not been recorded there for 50 years. It was still 
present on 24" May 2008 (SJ760034, A.J. 
Lockton, conf. S.J. Whild, BIRM). This brings 
the current number of sites for that species in the 
county to three. 


e Two people (Arthur Chater and Helena 
Crouch) independently spotted the hybrid 
willowherb Epilobium *rivulare Wahlenb. 

(E. palustre x parviflorum) at the Old River Bed, 
Shrewsbury (SJ494149, BIRM) on 14% 
September 2008. This is the first time it has been 
recorded in the county. 


e Keith Bell found a clump of Inula hookeri 
C.B. Clarke, Hooker’s Fleabane, at Mousecroft 
Lane Gravel Pit, Shrewsbury (SJ495 108) on 24% 
July 2008 (conf. E.J. Clement, BIRM). This plant 
has been recorded in the wild only half a dozen 
times before in Britain, although it is quite a 
common plant. It does not seem to reproduce by 
seed in this country. 


e Long-stalked Yellow-sedge, Carex viridula 
ssp. brachyrrhyncha (Celak.) B. Schmid, is a 
very rare plant in Shropshire, known in recent 
times in just two sites in the county — Trefonen 
Marshes and Crose Mere (although it seems to 
have gone from the latter). On 13" July 2008 
Sarah Whild found it in a flush on the eastern 
slopes of The Stiperstones (SO377997, BIRM). 


e John Clayfield found two pools on Stow Hill 
(SO308475 & SO309475) which this year were 


full of water and vegetation in the summer rather 
than dry and closely-grazed, as happens most 
years. They produced a lush sward of Alopecurus 
aequalis Sobol., Orange Foxtail (July 2008, 
conf. S.J. Whild, BIRM), which is currently 
considered a rare plant in Shropshire. There were 
many dots for it in upland situations in Sinker’s 
Flora, but in the absence of any confirmed 
records, they have since been questioned. Now 
that it has been definitely recorded in the hills, 
the old records begin to look more respectable. 
This is one to look out for in future. 





Alopecurus aequalis in Shropshire. Black dots for 
post-2000 records, open circles for earlier ones, 


and crosses for unconfirmed records. 


Field Trip to Catherton Common 





Fiona Gomersall 


We were lucky with the weather on the August bank holiday outing to Catherton Common. There was 
a good turn out of enthusiasts, beginners, new members, regulars and professionals eager to re-find the 
rarities recorded in the past on this large area of unimproved grassland, scrub and bog with its legacy 
of bell pits from Catherton’s mining past. 


We concentrated our search on the western side of the common and did not visit Cramer Gutter the 
Wildlife Trust Reserve. It was late in the season to find Carex montana (Soft-leaved sedge) and we 
didn’t find Genista anglica (Petty Whin) but an exciting find by John Bingham was Eleogiton fluitans 
(Floating club-rush), which made the day. Another good find, from Steve O’Donnell this time, was 
Triglochin palustre (Marsh Arrowgrass). Other good species finds were: Scutellaria minor (Lesser 
Skullcap), Narthecium ossifragum (Bog Asphodel), Trichophorum cespitosum (Deergrass), Drosera 
rotundifolia (Round-leaved sundew), Viola palustris (Marsh Violet) and Achillea ptarmica 
(Sneezewort). 


The fauna proved quite interesting too with a sighting of the uncommon, Golden-ringed Dragonfly and 
both an Adder and Grass Snake (which caused some excitement). Well done everyone for all your 
great finds and for avoiding snake bites and trip hazards like bell pits. 


Monkshood (Aconitum napellus agg.) in Shropshire 





Mark Duffell 


Introduction 


The range of Monkshood Aconitum napellus L. 
extends across Europe to the British Isles. 

A. napellus L. is present in the UK as two 
subspecies: A. napellus subsp. napellus L. and 
A. napellus subsp. vulgare (DC.) Rouy & 
Foucaud. Also present in the UK is the garden 
hybrid Aconitum *cammarum L., (A. napellus X 
A. variegatum L.) To further confuse the botanist 
a review of species, hybrids and cultivars 
available to UK gardeners revealed an additional 
133 taxa (RHS 2008). 


Only A. napellus subsp. napellus is considered 
native to Britain; the other species and subspecies 
occurring being introductions (Rich & Jermy 
1998; Stace 1997). 


In the New Atlas (Preston et al. 2002), R.A. 
Fitzgerald suggests that A. napellus ssp. napellus 
may be over-recorded as a supposed native in the 
Welsh Marches. In Shropshire debate over its 


status has occurred since the first county record 
by Rev. J. Babington in 1803 (Leighton 1841; 
Purchas and Ley 1889; Amphlett and Rea 1909). 
Recently it has been thought to be present as a 
‘native’ only in the south of the county near 
Ludlow and bordering Herefordshire (Sinker et 
al. 1991; Lockton and Whild 2005). A map of 
A. napellus s.\. in Shropshire shows a scattered 
distribution with occasional clusters of records. 
In Montgomeryshire and Cheshire A. napellus s.1. 
is considered an escape or garden outcast (de 
Tabley 1899; Trueman, Morton and Wainwright 
1995). 


Survey 


In 2008 I set out as part of my MSc to examine 
the distribution of Monkshood (A. napellus s.1.) 
in Shropshire and to identify native populations. 
Examination of existing records from the 
Shropshire vice-county recorder, National 
Biodiversity Network, Hereford Biological 
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Aconitum napellus ss. 
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Low hemispherical hood 
Pedicels pubescent 


subsp. 
vulgare 
Adapted from Rich T.C.G. & Jermy A.C. 1998 Plant Crib. Botanical Society of the British Isles, London. 


Guide to key taxonomic differences between Shropshire Monkshoods 


Aconitum * cammarum 


Hood 1.5-2x as tall as broad 
Pedicels glabrous 








Record Centre, and through communications 
with local botanists provided me with areas to 
search. A single record was obtained from Mrs 
H.F. Pendlebury’s annotated copy of Bentham’s 
Flora in the library of Preston Montford Field 
Centre. ‘Herbaria@Home’ 
(http://herbariaunited.org/atHome/) yielded 
several more records. 


Before visiting a site, a review of historical and 
modern maps together with aerial photographs 
was used to determine the best places to search 
especially if the record was considered vague 
(Edina Mapping 2008; OS Maps 2008). Sites 
with very vague records particularly tetrad 
records and no location details were deliberately 
left to the end of the study and not all were 
examined. In several cases it was possible to 
speak with the recorder and get clarification of 
sites. When it was not possible to contact the 
recorder and especially if the site was believed 
not to be native, roads were targeted checking 
verges and other likely ‘dump’ spots as well as 
boundaries with local gardens; possible native 
habitats were also surveyed such as woodland 
and river/stream banks. 
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Surveying started at the end of June and was 
completed by the beginning of September. Once 
an area of putatively native plants had been 
discovered, the search was extended outwards to 
help define the limit of its spread. At all sites a 
record was made of vascular plants present to 
help with determining the extent of other 
introduced species. 


When Monkshood was found an accurate grid 
reference was made by GPS of its location. 
Photographs were taken of the plant in its habitat 
with close-ups of the inflorescence, flowers and 
leaves. Specimens were collected for later 
determination and these will be made into 
vouchers to be lodged within an accessible 
herbarium. A determination as to identity was 
made on site to be confirmed later. 


For each individual plant or group of plants an 
National Vegetation Community survey 
(Rodwell 1991-2000) was undertaken of the 
areas where Monkshood was present, recording 
all vascular plants present along with their 
frequency. It is hoped that on analysis of this 
data, that it might be possible to define a distinct 
community for native populations. For each site a 
count was made of the number of individual 
Monkshood stems, plants and inflorescences; 
what stage the plant was at (i.e. not-flowering, 
flowering or fruiting). 
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Revised distribution maps of Aconitum 
Xcammarum in Shropshire (left) and A. napellus 
ssp. napellus (right). 


Preliminary Results 


Sites for Aconitum napellus seemed to be in 
‘good’ habitats, usually a good distance from 
human habitation with only occasional 
introduced species as associates. They also 
seemed to be reproducing sexually often forming 
massive colonies (1000s), only rarely as single 
plants. In comparison Aconitum *cammarum is 
found in ‘poor’ habitats, located near to human 


activity and with lots of introduced species 
including Crocosmia “crocosmiiflora, Dicentra 
formosa, Geranium (various garden hybrids), 
Hemerocallis spp., Hesperis matronalis, 
Lamiastrum galeobdolon ssp. argenteum, 
Lysimachia punctata, Pentaglottis sempervirens 
and Spiraea salicifolia. Only in one site was it 
present as more than one plant, which suggests 
that it is not producing viable seed. 


This survey would appear to agree with 
Fitzgerald that Aconitum napellus is over- 
recorded in some parts of the Welsh Marches 
(table 1). All of the sites visited, except those 
southeast of Ludlow, were for Aconitum 
“cammarum (figure 2). Despite not re-finding it 
in 35 sites it was possible in many cases to infer 
the status of plants by their location, habitat or 
the associated species. Initial work suggests that 
around thirty records could be assigned to 
Aconitum *cammarum with confidence. The 
remaining sites could conceivably have been 
historical sites for Aconitum napellus inhabiting 
similar habitats to today’s ‘native’ populations. 


Of the six sites with the native subspecies, five 
were along the Ledwyche Brook from Ledwyche 
Bridge down to the River Teme at Burford. The 
other was on the opposite bank of the Teme in 
the tributary Brimfield Brook from the Teme up 
to Gosford Bridge near Wooferton (figure 2). 


I would like to take this opportunity to thank the 
many local and national botanists, data suppliers 
and vice-county recorders who have helped me 
by providing records, discussing historical 
records and various other forms of support. 
Thanks must also go to Cassy Clayton, John 
Handley and Jenni Taylor, who helped with the 
surveying work. 
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Nuphar pumila in Shropshire 


Alex Lockton 





The historical sites for Nuphar pumila L., Least Water-lily, were traditionally a closely-guarded 
secret. In the Ecological Flora (Sinker et al. 1985), for example, the location is given only as ‘one 
of the N. Shropshire meres, although formerly in at least two others.’ It is somewhat bizarre that 
there is a big signpost at the entrance to Cole Mere proudly proclaiming itself to be the only site for 
this species in England & Wales, whilst in the botanical literature no-one dares say where it occurs. 


The original discovery was by Thomas Cox of Ellesmere, in 1854, who gave his site as ‘a mere 
near here’ (Cox 1854). This is often (e.g. in Sinker et al. 1985) considered to have been Kettle 
Mere, because R.M. Serjeantson and W.E. Beckwith found it there in 1881 (Beckwith 1882), but 
there seems to be no direct evidence that this was in fact Cox’s site. 


In The Flora of Oswestry (Diamond  -y 
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In 1962 Sinker re-found it at ‘Blakemere’ (specimen at SHY) but wrote, cryptically, ‘I have 
undertaken not to divulge the precise locality to anyone in the interests of protecting our few 
remaining rarities.’ 


It is tempting to dismiss Rose’s record as confusion between Cole Mere and Crose Mere, and to 
downplay the comments by Diamond, Lloyd and J.W. Heath of the Midland Union, and stick to a 
version of Sinker’s account — that it originally occurred Kettle Mere and then was found (or spread 
to) Blake Mere and Cole Mere. However, herbarium sheets have started turning up on Herbaria at 
Home (http://herbariaunited.org/athome), and elsewhere, that make this simple account untenable. 
For example, the earliest definitely named site I have yet come across is on a sheet (at NOT) 
collected by William Whitwell in 1872 at Blake Mere. So was Cox’s original site perhaps Blake 
Mere after all? Other early specimens at BM and BIRM, collected by W. Jones in 1877 and/or 
1879, name the site clearly as ‘Ellesmere Mere.’ 


The there is a specimen at ABS of ‘Nuphar pumila’ collected by J.E. Griffith some time before 
1909 at a site ‘near Ellesmere’ which turns out to be Nymphoides peltata. Griffiths was a North 
Wales botanist with a particular interest in aquatic plants, and he would have come to Shropshire to 
see this rarity as soon as he could, in order to search for it in similar sites in Wales. Despite the 
comment in Sinker’s Flora (p. 183) Nuphar pumila has never been found in Wales in anything 
approaching a natural situation. This has the unfortunate effect of creating an element of doubt 
about the nativity of Shropshire’s famous population of N. pumila — if a clearly introduced alien 
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water-lily was already established in the meres in the 19" century, is it really inconceivable that 
someone could have introduced a plant from Scotland? Remember, this is over 100 years after tulip 
mania created a recession in England after over-inflated prices for flowers caused a crash in the 
stock market. People were more than capable of introducing exotic plants. And there are no other 
glacial relics recorded in Shropshire that have not also survived in Wales or elsewhere in England. 


Hopefully, as more ancient herbarium sheets come to light, they will help to resolve all these 
mysteries. Botanists have been more secretive than they needed to be over N. pumila in the past. 
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Profile of Clarepool Moss SSSI 





Mags Cousins 


Clarepool Moss is one of the Meres & Mosses of the north west Midlands which form an 
internationally important series of open water and peatland sites. It was notified as a SSSI in 1953 
for its plant interest and was listed as a Grade | site in the Nature Conservation Review (Ratcliffe 
1977). It was also included in Phase 1 of the Midlands Meres and Mosses Ramsar designation and 
is part of the West Midlands Mosses Special Area for Conservation (protected under the EU 
Habitats Directive). 


The site developed in a natural depression in the glacial drift left by the ice sheets which covered 
the Cheshire-Shropshire plain some 15,000 years ago. The vegetation can be described as a basin 
mire which has developed in part at least as a schwingmoor or quaking bog. Quaking bog forms 
where the process of colonisation of the open water surface by a floating raft of vegetation (that 
sinks to form a layer of peat) is repeated to form a semi-floating structure of alternate layers of peat 
and semi-liquid material. When the vegetation builds up over the level of the groundwater (as 
plants die, consolidate and stack up) the vegetation becomes influenced by rainwater only and may 
support species similar to those of lowland raised bogs. 


Historically the site has some very interesting records which are documented in A Botanical Survey 
of Clarepool Moss (Whild Associates 2003). Included in this study is the list made by William 
Beckwith made between 1878 and 1889 which shows the site must have been an excellent mire at 
the time. He recorded Utricularia vulgaris (Great Bladderwort) which has not been reported since. 
Also seen by Beckwith were Carex limosa (Bog Sedge) and Drosera anglica (Great Sundew) 
which have always been rare in Shropshire and are now both rare in England. In 1959 Francis Rose 
and David Bellamy visited Clarepool Moss and recorded both Carex limosa and Drosera anglica, 
but they were last recorded here in 1976 by Keith Bell. 


The site was described by Charles Elton and Richard Fitter in 1946, prior to designation, as an area 
of deep peat, surrounded by a ditch containing very interesting bog vegetation. They described pure 
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Sphagnum quaking bog with Drosera and Vaccinium oxycoccos turning to Empetrum nigrum, 
Erica tetralix and Calluna vulgaris on the edge. Even then pine and birch were invading the mire 
and birch and alder woodland was well established elsewhere. 


Another notable feature of Clarepool Moss is a deep dystrophic pool. These water bodies are very 
poor in plant nutrients and are usually acidic and stained dark by peat. The open water at Clarepool 
is somewhat more base rich, probably influenced by the surrounding ground water but contains no 
aquatic plants. On the edge of the pool are Potentilla palustris (Marsh Cinquefoil) and Carex 
paniculata (Tussock Sedge). 


Despite the wealth of statutory designations the site is vulnerable to the influences of drainage and 
nutrients on the surrounding arable land and the effect of succession to scrub and woodland. 
Clarepool Moss is in private ownership and attempts had been made in the past to drain the site in 
order to dig peat and plant trees. Aided by drainage and planting in the 1950’s/60’s, scrub and trees 
were taking over, drying out the surface of the wetland and changing it into woodland. 


Some trees drowned as the weight of the tree pressed the roots down into the saturated peat 
beneath. The mire was kept open by small scale clearance and the pool was always present but the 
site badly needed tree clearance if the special interest of the site was to be retained. 


Funds finally being available and the landowner amenable, English Nature (now Natural England) 
undertook a major £35,000 tree felling operation in 2004/05. The softness of the ground meant that 
overhead aerial draglines had to be set up to remove timber from the site. 


Follow up work to spray the regrowth of tree stumps, birch germination, brambles and bracken has 
had to be carried out by contractors in late summer every year since 2006 so far. It is hoped that 
raising the water levels will slow down this regrowth and allow the mire to expand under a 
sustainable hydrological regime. The outer ditch was blocked with plastic sheet piling which had 
the effect of raising water levels on the site and removing the trees will avoid a huge amount of 
water loss by transpiration. 


A small group from Shropshire Botanical Society visited the site in August, 2008 and although 
parts of the site still look like a wasteland, recorded a respectable range of Sphagnum. These 
included S. magellanicum, which is very rare in Shropshire and is characteristic of raised mires 
(NVC community M18). Unfortunately we didn’t find Rhynchospora alba (White Beak-sedge) 
which is a rare species in Shropshire and last recorded at Clarepool Moss in 1987. There is hope 
that it will turn up again in the old peat cuttings now that they have been cleared of trees. 


At considerable effort and expense the short term future of the mire is assured but constant 
vigilance will be required to secure its interest in the long term. 
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Delightful Duckweeds 





Ruth Dawes 


Most of the Lemnaceae (Duckweed family) can be easily seen on a short pleasant stroll along the 
Montgomery Canal in a number of places between Queens Head and Llanymynech. Sometimes in 
floating mats, they can look deceptively like green lawns, luring the inquisitive dog or lamb into 
the water. Free floating, they are dispersed by the wind, dredging and other canal maintenance, 
being swept along until becoming trapped in some sheltered nook or cranny. One of the best spots 
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is to head south west from Llanymynech, temporarily migrating to Wales, along a very picturesque 
stretch of the waterway towards the lovely old stone bridge over the River Vyrnwy. There is even 
an all ability path to encourage easy access to this Site of Special Scientific Interest, locally known 
as the Monty. 


Greater Duckweed (Spirodela polyrhiza) is a native species, which occurs mainly in central and 
southern Britain, preferring still eutrophic, but not heavily polluted water. Easily recognised by its 
large size and oval fronds with numerous roots (which separate it from Lemna). Numerous frond 
roots help this species to take up nutrients in the surface water more effectively than Lemna. Bright 
green above, it is often purplish below especially in the autumn. This species is increasing and 
spreading in the Monty, but as it is frost-sensitive, population sizes may vary. 


Fat Duckweed (Lemna gibba) another big native duckweed of central and southern Britain, will 
tolerate nutrient-rich waters, eutrophic to the point of being polluted. Usually swollen on the 
underside, giving the appearance of bubblewrap, (but often starved looking and lacking gibbous 
below in the Monty), oval in outline, grey-green or reddish brown in colour. This one can be harder 
to spot as it lurks amidst and as an understorey to the Spirodela in the canal. 


Common Duckweed (Lemna minor) is a common native species, abundant in eutrophic and 
mesotrophic waters and tolerant of shade. Almost round, opaque pale green in colour, this one is 
smaller than the first two, usually with three veins. 


Ivy-leaved Duckweed (Lemna trisulca) is another common native species, tolerant of 
eutrophication and mild pollution. It can be hard to spot as it often has a submerged habit, 
occurring as an understorey to other floating aquatic species. Dark green, translucent fronds taper at 
the base into a stalk attached together in a cross formation. 


Least Duckweed (Lemna minuta) is a recent immigrant to Britain from north and south America. It 
was first recorded in Britain in 1977 and first noticed in the Monty in 1995, and is now present in 
quantity. Smaller than Lemna minor, which it is often jumbled with, it resembles a big greyish- 
green full-stop, with only one obscure vein, which needs excellent eyesight and often a microscope 
to detect. (Red ink helps to highlight the veins for ID purposes in the lab.) 


Not to be confused with Lemnas, the little floating Water Fern (Azolla filiculoides) was introduced 
from tropical America in 1886 as “fairy moss” an aquarium plant. Azollaceae is a small fern family 
with only one genus. The genus was formerly more diverse, and numerous species are known from 
fossils from the Cretaceous period. Water Fern is now fairly frequent in the waterways of central 
and southern Britain. In some years it is abundant in the Monty, covering the canal in a carpet of 
rather pretty pinnate “paisley” leaves of pale green in summer, dappled pink in autumn and deep 
red in winter. Sometimes it appears to be absent, being adversely affected by frost, but dramatically 
reappears and quickly spreads again. 
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